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Art. V.— The Alps. 

1. Illustrations of the Passes of the Alps, by which Italy 
communicates with France, Switzerland, and Germany. 
By William Bhockedon. 2 vols. 4to. London. 1828, 
1829. 

2. Journals of Excursions in the Alps. By William 
Bbockedon. 8vo. London. 1883. 

3. Manuel du Voyageur en Suisse. Par M. L. G. Ebel. 
Nouvell'e Edition. Paris. 1833. 

To the readers of history, and of poetry, the Alps are a 
familiar name. From the days of the Romans, down to the 
present century, their inaccessible heights, eternal snows, and 
difficult and precipitous defiles, have given them a celebrity, 
hardly possessed by any other features of continental Europe. 
Placed as a natural barrier between nations frequently dissimi- 
lar, or hostile to each other, they have stood, abrupt, and im- 
penetrable, as they were left by the deluge ; and the little 
that man could do, in opening their avenues, or smoothing 
their passes, remained almost unattempted until the nineteenth 
century. But within the times of the present generation, and 
especially within the last five or six years, the aspect of these 
mountains has become less solitary and forbidding. Over 
nearly all the important defiles, smooth and spacious roads 
have been constructed, rocks have been penetrated, abysses 
have been spanned, terraces upon terraces have scaled the 
loftiest passes, — and the traveller who now rolls over them at 
his ease, secure of comfortable hotels, and regular relays of 
post-horses, troubles himself little about the difficulties, against 
which Hannibal urged his elephants, and Bonaparte dragged 
his artillery. 

The mountainous country, usually denominated the Alpine 
region, covers a great portion of the continental territory of the 
king of Sardinia, the republic of Switzerland, and the Tyrolese 
dominions of Austria, together with portions of the immediate- 
ly adjacent states. But the great or principal chain may be 
considered as forming a half oval, or crescent, having the val- 
ley of the Po in its centre, and the Gulf of Venice at its base. 
This chain commences in northern Italy, where it is continu- 
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ous with the Appennines, and, skirting closely upon the Medi- 
terranean along the Gulf of Genoa, turns to the north through 
Piedmont and Savoy, in which countries it throws up its lofti- 
est eminences. It then passes easterly through Switzerland 
and the districts of Tyrol and Carniola, until it is merged in 
the less elevated ranges of eastern Europe. The geographi- 
cal effect of this distribution is to separate the waters of the 
Po, from those of the Rhone, the Rhine and the Danube. 

The most interesting features in the Alpine chain, are the 
depressions, or passable gaps, and the extreme elevations. 
The depressions, or notches in the summit of the ridge, fur- 
nish avenues, over which mankind, following the tracks of the 
chamois, have constructed mule paths, and afterwards roads 
practicable for carriages. These are seldom less than five 
thousand feet above the level of the ocean, and are mostly 
named from the mountains near which they pass, as the Sim- 
plon, the St. Gothard, and the Splugen. The great eleva- 
tions are for the most part abrupt and towering peaks, many 
of which, from their sharpness and steep acclivities, have re- 
ceived the appellation of horns and needles. Among the most 
elevated peaks are Mont Blanc, Mont Cervin and Monte Rosa, 
situated in the chain which divides Piedmont from Savoy and 
Valais ; — the Finstraarhorn, the Schreckhorn (horn of terror), 
and the Jungfrau, in Switzerland ; and the Ortler-spitz in the 
Tyrol. The distinction of being the highest mountain in 
Europe has been lately contested between Mont Blanc and 
Monte Rosa. Since the observations of De Saussure, no doubt 
had been entertained that Mont Blanc was entitled to this pre- 
cedence. But in 1819 one of the inferior summits of Monte 
Rosa was ascended by Messrs. Zumstein and Vincent, who 
took trigonometrical observations of the higher peaks, and ar- 
rived at the conclusion that these inaccessible summits were 
more elevated than the top of Mont Blanc, by some hundreds 
of feet. Their account, published in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Turin, immediately drew towards Monte Rosa 
the attention of the scientific and travelling public, new ad- 
measurements were undertaken, and from an elaborate topo- 
graphical account and survey of this mountain by Baron Wel- 
den, published at Vienna in 1824, it would appear that the 
altitude of the two eminences is nearly equal, Mont Blanc, 
however, having the precedence by about eighty-eight toises.* 

* The probable height of Mont Blanc is about 14,764 Paris feet. 
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Mont Blanc derives its name, though not a distinctive one, 
from its mass of perpetual snows, — Monte Rosa from the cir- 
cular distribution of its peaks/ which enclose a central valley 
or amphitheatre. Mont Blanc has been repeatedly ascended, 
though with great danger and difficulty, "by adventurous trav- 
ellers ; but the upper summits of Monte Rosa, though often 
attempted, have never yet, we believe, been attained. 

On the tops of the loftiest mountains water rests like a min- 
eral substance from age to age, fixed in the form of consolida- 
ted ice and snow. Immense masses, which gather upon these 
heights in winter, seek afterwards a lower level, in obedience 
to the laws of nature. This fluctuation, the result of neces- 
sary influences, gives birth to scenes of unequalled sublimity 
and beauty, and actuates, as it were, the moving scenery of 
the Alps. The cascade, the torrent, the progressive glacier, 
and the overwhelming avalanche, are but the shiftings, by which 
a disturbed element seeks to resume its wonted equilibrium. 

The traveller, passing in summer through the valleys of the 
Alpine regions, sees often before him what appears to be a 
white thread, suspended from the mountain side. This he 
knows to be a waterfall, but if he has seen Niagara, or even 
Terni, he will be struck with the great length of the cascade, 
perhaps five or six hundred feet, compared with the slender 
dimensions of the stream which constitutes it. These cascades 
generally reach the ground by successive leaps, but now and 
then a case occurs, in which the fall is unbroken, and the ap- 
parent slowness, the effect of distance, with which the air is 
traversed by the descending waves and volumes of spray, gives 
to the spectator the idea of something which floats, rather 
than falls. We recollect to have seen instances, in which a 
considerable stream jetting from the top of a precipice, was 
dissolved in spray, and wholly lost to the sight, before it had 
accomplished half its destined descent. A brook, starting from 
beneath and fed by the perpetual shower, gave evidence that 
the- material of this beautiful illusion was not lost. A fall of 
this kind, singularly picturesque, is seen in the vale of Misocco, 
on the southern side of the Bernardino passage. The cele- 
brated fall of Staubbach, in Lauterbrunnen, nine hundred feet 
in height, is of the same description. 

That of Monte Rosa 14,222. See an account of the latter mountain 
in Brewster's Edinburgh Journal of Science, Vols. I and IT. As the 
upper stratum of these mountains consists of snow, if. is very proba- 
ble that their height varies in different seasons. 
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The long valleys which separate the mountainous spurs, 
usually afford beds for torrents, constituting the head waters, 
from which are accumulated the great rivers of Europe. 
These frequently occupy the bottoms of deep ravines, and 
when swollen with rains, or melted snows, exhibit a scene of 
obstructed, yet irresistible violence, which impresses the spec- 
tator with the deepest awe. On the principal roads, these are 
crossed by bridges of substantial masonry, in constructing 
which, it seems often wonderful how the workmen could have 
found support. In some cases, we are told, it was foutid ne- 
cessary to suspend stagings upon cords from precipices far 
above them. In the wilder and less frequented paths, frail 
wooden bridges, and sometimes trunks of fallen trees, consti- 
tute the means of passing. It has happened that, in cases of 
emergency, both men and animals have crossed these torrents, 
even without the aid of bridges, and in the face of difficulties 
seemingly insurmountable. In 1800, a detachment of French 
troops under General Bethencourt, was ordered to occupy the 
pass of Yeselles, and proceed upon Domo d' Ossola. Their 
march was interrupted by the destruction of a bridge which led 
round a precipice, and over an abyss sixty feet in width. A 
volunteer, at great hazard of his life, by supporting himself 
against the sides of the precipice, in the holes cut for the tim- 
bers, succeeded in carrying a rope to the opposite side. Upon 
this rope, suspended over the abyss, with their feet braced 
against the lateral wall, or such other objects as might present, 
the whole detachment passed, one by one, the commander 
setting the first example. The names of the officers are now 
engraved upon the rock. When the last man had left the 
bank, five dogs, which belonged to the party, threw themselves 
into the current. Three of them were carried down, while the 
others, by dint of greater strength, succeeded in gaining the 
opposite side, and crouched, half dead, at the feet of their 
masters. 

The Lavanges or Avalanches take place whenever the mass 
of snow accumulated on the heights, becomes, either from its 
own weight, or the insufficiency of its base, incapable of sup- 
porting itself. The avalanches of different seasons are not 
equally dangerous. Those of summer are confined to the 
highest mountains, and seldom reach the placesi frequented by 
mankind. Those of winter also, though sometimes terrible in 
their effects, yet being often composed of the light and new- 
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fallen snow, slide downwards in smaller masses, and with less 
violence, so that men and beasts have been dug out unharmed 
from beneath them. But the avalanches of spring, which 
take place after the sun has begun to loosen the hold by which 
projecting masses are detained on the brink of precipitous 
summits, are by far the most dangerous and destructive. Im- 
agination can hardly conceive the fearful sublimity, and havoc, 
with which these descents are- attended. Columns of consoli- 
dated snow, whose extent the eye can hardly span, sweeping 
downwards for mile after mile, bearing with them the loosened 
rocks and uprooted forests, and discharging themselves at length 
on the valleys below with a violence under which the earth 
trembles, — are the common and yearly phenomena of these 
romantic regions. A fallen avalanche, says Ebel, sometimes cov- 
ers more than a league of country. The concussion of the at- 
mosphere is so great, that houses have been overthrown, and 
men prostrated, at a distance from the scene of devastation. 
At the season of avalanches, when the impending masses are 
just ready to loose their hold, the inhabitants believe that the 
smallest noise, or shock given to the atmosphere, may start 
them into motion. Hence, in many places, they take off the 
bells from their horses and cattle, and steal silently through the 
dangerous paths, choosing the early part of the day, before the 
sun has begun to act with power. It is also common to dis- 
charge a musket, by way of proof, before entering the suspect- 
ed defiles. 

As in other mountainous countries, not only the snow, but 
sometimes the earth itself, is loosened, and slides downward, 
carrying desolation in its progress. A remarkable slide of this 
kind occurred at the village of Goldau, in 1806, and has been 
feelingly described by one of our own countrymen.* In Sep- 
tember, after a long continuance of rain, one of the summits 
of the Rossberg, was detached from the mountain and fell into 
the valley and lake beneath, overwhelming the villages of Gol- 
dau, Boussingen, and Rothen. The houses, cattle and nearly 
five hundred of the inhabitants, were destroyed by this event. 
Some travellers from Berne, says Simond, arrived at Art, and 
set off on foot for the Rhigi, a few minutes before this catas- 
trophe. A part, who were behind the rest, observed that some 
strange commotion was taking place on the summit of the 

* Rev. J. S. Buckminster. 
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Rossberg, — and immediately a flight of stones like cannon balls, 
traversed the air above their heads ; a cloud of dust obscured 
the valley ; a frightful noise was heard, and they fled. As soon 
as the obscurity was so far dissipated, as to make objects dis- 
cernible, they sought their friends who had preceded them, 
but the village of Goldau had disappeared under a heap of 
stones and rubbish one hundred feet in height, and the whole 
valley presented nothing but a perfect chaos. Nothing is left 
of Goldau, but the bell, which hung in its steeple, and which 
was found about a mile off. About fourteen miserable objects 
were dug out alive, from beneath the ruins. 

The vestiges of catastrophes, similar to the above, are seen 
in various parts of Switzerland. At the entrance of the Val 
Blegno, not far above Belinzonna, may be seen the vast de- 
bris of a mountain, which fell across this valley in the year 
1512. The fallen mass arrested the course of the river Blegno, 
and formed a large lake, which continued above two hundred 
years ; but which in 1714 burst a passage, and swept its way, 
with great destruction of lives and property, into the Lago 
Maggiore. 

The name of Glaciers, in its broadest sense, has been applied 
to all accumulations of ice and snow, which remain through 
the year upon elevated mountains. In its more limited mean- 
ing, it is restricted to those masses of hardened snow, which 
occupy the higher valleys and northern sides of ridges, extend- 
ing downward to the borders of vegetation. They are gener- 
ally found in the valleys and chasms, which run from east to 
west, in which they are more protected from the rays of the 
sun. Those of them, which have much inclination, exhibit a 
diversified surface, which has been compared to the waves of 
the sea during a storm. The alternate thawing and freezing 
of a portion of the snow, give to the remainder, among which 
it percolates, a degree of density approaching that of solid ice. 
Otherwise, the appearance of these glaciers may be compared, 
■parvis componere magna, to that of the snow drifts of New 
England, after the sun has acted on them -iong enough to 
diminish half their height, and thus to bring out the dust and 
rubbish upon their surface. The depth of the glaciers is sup- 
posed to be from one to six hundred feet and upwards. Vast 
crevices and chasms intersect the entire mass, opposing serious 
impediments in the way of adventurers who traverse them, 
and exhibiting the interior ice of a dark blue appearance to the 
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eye. It usually happens, that in the lowest glaciers, the heat 
of the earth, especially during summer, dissolves the ice at the 
bottom, giving rise to extensive vaults, from beneath which 
streams of water issue. A striking instance of this kind is seen 
in the source of the Arveiron, which takes its rise under the 
Mer de Glace, in the neighborhood of Chamouni. Some of 
these vaults have been found a hundred feet in height, and 
sufficiently extensive to undermine portions of the glacier, 
which settle down upon them with tremendous noise. Where 
there is sufficient declivity the glacier advances, during these 
changes, toward the subjacent valley, and thus appears to ex- 
tend itself by a sort of natural growth. When Sir J. E. Smith 
visited the Montanvert in 1787, the Arveiron derived its source 
from several cascades, which fell from the top of the glacier, 
a sufficient evidence that it had then settled so as to obliterate 
the cavities underneath. Rocks of large size are occasionally 
carried along on the surface of the glacier, serving as land- 
marks, to measure the progress of the whole mass. Others 
are accumulated in high ridges along the borders of the ice, 
constituting what are called moraines. Ebel computes that 
from Mont Blanc to the Tyrol, the number of glaciers is not 
less than 400, many of which are six or seven leagues in 
length. It is not to be understood that the uniform tendency 
of these bodies is to extend themselves. During warm sea- 
sons they sometimes diminish in a very rapid manner, by the 
melting of their lower extremity. 

Previously to the year 1 800, and even at a later period, most 
travellers who entered Italy from the north, were obliged to 
cross the Alps by mule paths, never convenient, and some- 
times extremely difficult. The transportation of merchandise, 
and especially of warlike stores and artillery, was an under- 
taking of the most arduous character, of which the passage of 
the Grand St. Bernard by the French invading army in 1800, 
is a well known example. After the conquest of the Italian 
states, the enterprise of Napoleon Bonaparte planned and ex- 
ecuted two great military roads, practicable for carriages and 
artillery, one extending from Geneva to Milan, across the 
Simplon ; and the other leading over the pass of Mont Cenis, 
and opening a communication from Lyons to Turin. These 
roads, it is but small praise to say, impress every traveller with 
astonishment, and are monuments of consummate skill in the 
engineers, who seem to have brought Herculean powers to 
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subdue what nature had intended to be insurmountable. In 
the Strada Sempione at Milan, a triumphal arch was begun by 
Napoleon, at the termination of the Simplon road, to com- 
memorate the completion of his stupendous enterprise. It is 
of white marble, and is ornamented with bas reliefs represent- 
ing the victories and treaties of the Emperor. After his fall, 
this structure, one of the largest and most beautiful of its kind, 
was suffered to remain unfinished, and was even threatened 
with dilapidation. Travellers who^arrived from the mountains, 
fresh in their admiration, were accustomed to vent their dis- 
pleasure upon the penurious jealousy of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, which neglected to complete this monument, covered as 
it was with the testimonies of their own humiliation. But 
Napoleon is now a dead lion, the Austrians have resumed the 
work, and when we saw it last year, the structure was nearly 
completed. Unfortunately, however, for the objects of the 
founder, they have not been content to complete the struc- 
ture, but have likewise gone on to complete the history. The 
tablets beneath, which represent the battle of Marengo and 
the humiliating treaties which followed, are allowed to remain 
unharmed ; but they are surmounted with others of equal ex- 
ecution, setting forth the battle of Waterloo and the abdication 
of Bonaparte. The triumphal chariot, and bronze horses, 
which were to support the statue of Napoleon upon the top, 
will be occupied by an allegorical figure representing Peace. 
This is consonant to justice, and historical truth. For every 
road which Napoleon made over the Alps, Peace has since 
caused the completion of three times the number, all equally 
deserving the wonder and gratitude of the public. The trav- 
eller, at his ease, may now ride into Italy from any point be- 
tween Marseilles and Vienna. Broad highways are completed, 
over the Cornice, the Col de Tende, the Genevre, the Ber- 
nardino, the Splugen, the Brenner and the Stelvio. Last 
summer the St. Gothard was opened for carriages, and a road 
over the Maloya was nearly finished. Upon most of these, 
the yearly influx of travellers to Italy has justified the estab- 
lishment of regular post houses. 

To Napoleon is due the credit of having set the example, 
and proved the usefulness of these great avenues. But nine- 
teen years of peace, which have followed his dethronement, 
while they have indefinitely increased the amount of commu- 
nication between Italy and other countries, have at the same 
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time afforded to the governments concerned, the leisure and 
means requisite for multiplying these works of public utility.* 

The Alpine highways resemble each other in their great 
features, and are among the proudest constructions of art. 
They would almost impress us with the belief, that nothing is 
impracticable to ingenuity and labor. These roads usually 
pursue the course of streams, or valleys, gaining a higher level 
on their sides, as occasion offers, and at length climbing the 
principal ridge by what are called tourniquets, a succession of 
terraces connected at their ends alternately in a serpentine 
manner. Their course often lies along the sides of precipices, 
jutting out over fearful depths, or crossing torrents and ravines 
upon bridges of giddy height. Sometimes it appears as if the 
road had come to an end, against an insuperable steep, or 
projecting spur of the mountain. But here the skill of the 
engineer eludes the difficulty, sometimes by throwing a bridge 
through the air, to the opposite side, and sometimes by enter- 
ing the rock itself with a subterranean gallery. In places par- 
ticularly exposed to avalanches, the road either buries itself in 
the rock, or is protected by massive stone arches, forming 
covered ways, over the passages exposed. Much injury, still, 
is done, every year, to these roads by the descents of snow and 
of water, and they are kept in repair at great expense, by the 
governments to which they respectively belong. 

The highest of the passes over which a carriage road has 
been constructed, is that of the Monte Stelvio, on the route 
from Botzen to Milan. It was made by the Emperor of 
Austria, since 1814, to establish a communication with the 
Milanese, without quitting his own territory. The summit 
ridge, which it crosses, is more than nine thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, and seven hundred above the estimated 
line of perpetual snow, in its latitude. This great elevation 
rendered it one of the most arduous roads in its formation, as 
it is one of the most difficult to keep in repair. It was found 
necessary toconstruct from two to three thousand feet of galleries 
or covered ways, to shelter the road from avalanches and falling 
rocks, which sweep over it in certain places. On this road, 
says Mr. Brockedon, ' shortly after leaving Prad, the magnifi- 

* We believe that the passage of the Col de Tende, which leads 
from Nice to Turin, also that of the Brenner, from Inspruck to Verona, 
irere practicable for carriages of some sort, before Napoleon's time. 
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cent mountain of the Ortler-spitz opens suddenly on the view 
of the traveller, with a vast and appalling effect, as it is seen 
from its extreme summit to its base, robed in everlasting snows, 
which descend on its sides in enormous glaciers, and stream 
into the valley below. Immense masses of rock, in themselves 
mountains, throw out their black and scathed forms, in strik- 
ing contrast with the brightness of the glaciers which they 
separate.' This part of the route, or rather the whole ascent 
from Drofoi, the author considers ' without a parallel in Alpine 
scenery.' 

The passage of the Brenner, leading from . Inspruck to the 
Lago di Guarda and Verona, is the lowest which crosses the 
great chain of Alps, being only 4700 feet above the level of 
the sea. It is also one of the oldest of these roads. A dark, 
narrow valley between Sterzing and Mittenwald, is famous for 
having been the place of a successful resistance of the Tyro- 
lese, under Andrew Hofer, against the French and Bavarian 
army in 1809. Great numbers of the latter were destroyed 
by stones rolled down upon them from the heights, which 
overhang the defile. 

The pass of the Splugen, leading from Coire, the capital of 
the Grisons, to Lake Como, is said, in Starke's Guide book, 
to ' surpass in magnificent, sublime and awful scenery, every 
other carriage road in Europe.' We know not how far this 
exclusive praise may be just, but we are certain, from ocu- 
lar conviction, that a portion of this road, called the Via mala, 
extending several miles between the villages of Andeer and 
Tusis, richly merits all the terrific encomiums it has received. 
It is the deep and narrow gorge through which the Hinter 
Rhine makes its escape from the mountains, between mural 
precipices a thousand feet in height, and just far enough asun- 
der, for about four miles, to furnish a scanty bed to the torrent. 
How the Romans made their way through this chasm, into 
Rhaetia, or the barbarians afterwards broke through the -same 
track into Italy, no one at the present day can imagine ; except 
by supposing them to have diverged to the neighboring moun- 
tains ; for the sides of the chasm are perpendicular rock, and 
the bottom is monopolized in a most unqualified manner, by 
the furious and turbulent Rhine. The modern road is a shelf*, 
or notch, formed about midway in the precipice, and several 
times disappearing within the rock, for many rods together. 
A bridge crosses the chasm, at such a height, that the Rhine. 
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always chafed and foaming, looks, from it, like a white cord, 
in the perpendicular distance ; and a large stone, dropped 
from the parapet, seems floating for several seconds in the air, 
and when it strikes the water, a loud explosion is sent upward. 
In November and December, 1800, a French army of reserve, 
under Macdonald, crossed the Splugen, enduring the horrors 
and hardships of an Alpine winter, being arrested by the ob- 
literation of the path, and losing many men and horses, by 
the avalanches. The sufferings of this passage are recorded 
by Count Philip de Segur, a well known historian of military 
disasters. 

On the north side of the ridge of Splugen, and near the 
village of the same name, a road diverges through the valley 
of the Rheinwald, and crossing Mount Bernardino, follows the 
course of the Moesa till it joins the Ticino, and the road from 
St. Gothard. It then continues to the Lago Maggiore and a 
branch of it to the Lugano. On the principal lakes there are 
now established steamboats, which ply daily between the ex- 
tremities of these waters. We observed, that they generally 
bear the classical names of the lakes which they traverse, as 
II Lario, II Verbano, Le Leman, &c. The scenery afforded 
by the passage through Lakes Como and Maggiore is exquis- 
itely picturesque. 

Persons going from central Switzerland by Altorf to the Lake 
Maggiore, may now cross in carriages the pass of St. Gothard, 
celebrated alike for its romantic scenery, and its military his- 
tory. The name of Suvaroff is engraved on a rock, near the 
desolate summit, at a place where that commander obtained a 
victory over the French in 1799. The celebrated Devil's 
Bridge, over the torrent of the Reuss, is a single arch of sev- 
enty feet span, thrown across a rushing cataract, at the height 
of a hundred feet above the water. ' It is impossible,' says 
Mr. Brockedon, ' to think of such a structure, in such a situa- 
tion, without shuddering at the idea of the danger to which 
those who built it must have been exposed.' Yet this bridge 
has more than once been the scene of conflicts between the 
French and Imperialists, in the campaign of 1799 ; and once 
during the heat of an engagement, while the French under 
Lecourbe were in the act of charging the Austrians, thirty feet 
of the bridge separated and fell from the parapets, precipitating 
all who were upon it into the gulf below. 

The fame of the route of the Simplon has reached all per- 
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sons, who have interested themselves about the Alps, or Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. It has been customary for most travellers 
to take this road either in going into Italy, or in returning from 
it, thus gaining a direct conveyance between Geneva and 
Milan. Considered as a work of art, the Simplon road proba- 
bly exceeds all the others, in the neatness and architectural fin- 
ish of its parapets and bridges ; and it is exceeded by none in 
the magnitude of the difficulties overcome by the French and 
Italian engineers employed in its construction. The great gal- 
lery near Gondo is 596 feet long, and is cut through solid 
granite. Its southern extremity, where a bridge crosses the 
waterfall of Frassinone, at the entrance of an impassable gorge, 
is almost unequalled in picturesque and imposing effect. The 
Gallery has lateral openings to admit the light, opposite to one 
of which, the following inscription is cut in the rock, — iERE 
ITALO 1805. The part of the road which is on the Swiss 
side of the Simplon, was completed by French engineers ; but 
the southern half, which is by far the most difficult, was exe- 
cuted by Italian artificers, under the Chevalier Fabbroni, at the 
expense of the Italian States. 

The valley through which this road passes, extending 
through the Canton of Valais to the Pays de Vaud, is enclos- 
ed by a rampart of the highest mountains in Europe, having 
the peaks of Piedmont on one side, and the Bernese Alps on 
the other, some of which rise more than 10,000 feet above it. 
It has been considered as the deepest valley in the known 
world. Aware of this circumstance, the traveller receives, 
from the scenery around him, impressions of sublimity, such 
as belong only to the presence of natural objects, which are 
known to be unequalled in their kind. They are emotions 
like those which may be inspired by the River Mississippi, 
Lake Superior, or the Cataract of Niagara. Beyond the im- 
mediate effect on the senses, there is a deep and commanding 
interest, a pervading solemnity, which call on us to pay hom- 
age, to what has never been outdone. But in this valley the 
beautiful also mingles with the sublime, and the solitudes which 
shelter in its infant growth, one of the most rapid and turbu- 
lent of rivers, have gathered round it the elements of fitness, 
which convey to the mind ideas of a recess' and sanctuary of 
nature. 

' 'Tis lone, 

And wonderful and deep, and hath a sound 
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And sense and sight of sweetness. Here the Rhone 

Hath spread himself a couch, — the Alps have reared a throne.' 

The pass of Mount Cenis, already mentioned, and that of 
Mount Genevre, made by Napoleon between Grenoble and Tu- 
rin, are carriage roads, possessing features of the same general 
kind with those which have been described. But the Cornice, 
or Mediterranean road, is essentially different from the rest, be- 
ing not so much a pass of the Alps, as it is a passage by which 
the Alps are avoided. It is true that the Maritime Alps here 
come down to the sea so abruptly, as to leave no room for a level 
passage between the mountains and the water. Nevertheless 
an excellent road is now constructed, which no where rises to 
a great height, and by which invalids travel to Nice and to 
Italy, at all seasons of the year. The Mediterranean way was 
known to the ancients, and it was by this pass, says Mr. Brock- 
edon, that Julius Ca?sar penetrated into Italy when about to en- 
gage in his contest with Pompey. This road presents, from 
many of its eminences, splendid views of the sea beneath* while, 
on the other hand, it is distinctly seen along the coast, from 
the steamboats, which ply between Marseilles and Genoa. 

It will be observed that the roads which have been made 
practicable for carriages, are principally large thoroughfares, by 
which intercourse is carried on between Italy and the adjacent 
states. But a vast number of mountain passes, in less fre- 
quented directions, are still traversed only by pedestrians and 
mules ; or in some cases by a low, narrow carriage, called a 
char a banc. Of this kind are the various avenues to the vale 
of Chamouni, the fearful pass of Gemmi near the baths of 
Lenk, the defiles of the Grimsel and Gries which approach 
the sources of the Rhone, the various paths by which the 
Oberland is traversed, numerous tracks which lead up the sides 
of mountains, among which should not be forgotten the Win- 
gernalp, beautifully described by Simond, from which the trav- 
eller at midsummer, witnesses in safety the hourly fall of aval- 
anches from the opposite side of the Jungfran. 

The passes of the Great and the Little St. Bernard are in- 
teresting from their proximity to Mont Blanc, lying on oppo- 
site sides of it ; also from their scenery and historical associa- 
tions. The former is well known for the Hospice, situated 
near its summit, inhabited by a benevolent order of monks, 
whose business is to rescue and relieve distressed travellers. 
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It may seem singular that neither of these long and well known 
passages, has yet been made the site of a carriage road. But 
the king of Sardinia has shown himself less fond of public im- 
provements of this kind, than his more communicative neigh- 
bors. 

A controversy has been agitated with some zeal, in regard 
to the particular pass by which Hannibal crossed the Alps 
with his Carthaginian army. Different speculators, who have 
endeavored to trace his track, by the histories of Livy and 
Polybius, have assigned the Monte Viso, the Genevre, and the 
Mont Cenis, as corresponding in their situation and character 
to the route he is said to have pursued. In a work entitled 
' a Dissertation on the Passage of Hannibal over the Alps, by 
a member of the University of Oxford,' the author, after an 
elaborate investigation of the subject, decides on the Little St. 
Bernard, as the true route of the Carthaginian army. Mr. 
Brockedon adopts the same opinion, having carefully examined 
the features of this pass, in reference to the historical data 
which have reached us. Hannibal, it seems, on his arrival 
from Spain, crossed the Rhone, probably somewhere near 
Avignon, and ascended that river above its confluence with the 
Isaure. He afterwards passed eastwardly towards the moun- 
tains, encountering the Allobroges and other warlike tribes on 
his way. It is to be regretted that the names of places are 
not marked with sufficient distinctness by Polybius, the his- 
torian who is chiefly relied on in this matter. But that our 
readers may have a specimen of the mode of passing the 
Alps in those days, we subjoin his account of this celebrated 
march. 

' The barbarians,' says this historian, ' brought their hostages; 
supplied the army liberally with cattle ; and gave themselves up 
to the Carthaginians with so little reserve or caution, that Han- 
nibal was in a great degree induced to throw away all suspicion ; 
and even intrusted them with the charge of leading the army 
through the rest of the defiles. But when the Carthaginians, 
after two 'days march under the conduct of these guides, were 
now engaged in passing through a valley, that was surrounded 
on every side by steep and insuperable precipices, suddenly this 
treacherous people appeared behind them in great numbers, and 
fell with fury on the rear. In this situation, the whole army 
must inevitably have been destroyed, if Hannibal, who still re- 
tained some little doubt of their sincerity, had not placed, by a 
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wise precaution, the baggage, with the cavalry, at the head of all 
the march, and the heavy infantry behind. These troops sus- 
tained the attack, and in part repelled the impending ruin. The 
loss, however, was very great, both of men, and horses, and 
beasts of burthen. For the barbarians, advancing still along the 
summit of the mountains, as the Carthaginians continued their 
march through the valley, both by flinging stones, and rolling 
down fragments of the rocks upon them, spread so great terror 
and disorder through the army, that Hannibal was forced to take 
his station for the night upon a naked and desert rock, to secure 
the cavalry and baggage, till they had all passed the valley : and 
this was at last accomplished. But such was the roughness and 
the difficulty of these defiles, that the whole night was scarcely 
sufficient for the work. 

' On the following day, the enemy being now retired, the Car- 
thaginian General joined the cavalry, and continued his march 
towards the summit of the Alps. From this time, the barbari- 
ans never came to attack him in any very numerous body. But 
some straggling parties of them, appearing from time to time in 
different places, and falling, as occasion served, sometimes upon 
the foremost troops, and sometimes on the rear, gave frequent 
interruption to his march, and carried away a part of the bag- 
gage. The elephants were chiefly serviceable upon these occa- 
sions. For on which side soever they advanced, the enemy 
were struck with terror at the sight, and never ventured to ap- 
proach. On the ninth day, having gained at last the summit of 
the mountains, he there fixed his camp, and rested during two 
whole days : that he might give some ease and refreshment to 
the troops, that had performed their march in safety ; and that 
the others might also join him, who had not yet arrived. Dur- 
ing this time, many of the wounded horses, and of the beasts 
that had thrown their burden in the late disorders of the march, 
having followed the traces of the army, arrived safely in the 
camp. 

' It was now near the time of winter. The mountains were 
already covered deep with snow ; and the whole army seemed to 
be under the greatest dejection and dismay : being not only ex- 
hausted by the miseries which they had suffered, but disheart- 
ened also by the view of those that were yet to come, and Han- 
nibal, therefore had recourse to the only expedient that remained, 
to raise their drooping courage. He assembled the troops to- 
gether ; and from the summit of the Alps, which, considered 
with regard to Italy, appear to stand as the citadel of all the 
country, pointed to their view the plains beneath that were wa- 
tered by the Po; and reminded them of the favorable disposition 
of the Gaul* towards them. He showed them also the very 
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ground, upon which Rome itself was situated. By this pros- 
pect, they were in some degree recovered from their fears. On 
the morrow therefore, they decamped, and began to descend the 
mountains. There was now no enemy that opposed their pas- 
sage ; except some lurking parties only, which sometimes fell 
upon them by surprise for the sake of plunder. But by reason 
of the snows, and the badness of the ground, their loss was not 
much inferior to that which they had suffered in the ascent. For 
the way was not only very steep and narrow, but so entirely cov- 
ered also by the snow, that the feet knew not where to tread in 
safety. And as often as they turned aside from the proper track, 
they were instantly hurried down some precipice. Yet the sol- 
diers, to whom such accidents were now become familiar, .sus- 
tained all this misery with an amazing firmness. At last they 
came to a place, which neither the elephants, nor the beasts of 
burden, could in any manner pass ; for the ground, which was 
before extremely steep and broken, to the length of a stadium 
and a half, had again very lately fallen away, and left the road 
so narrow, that it was quite impracticable. At this sight, the 
troops again were seized with consternation ; and even began to 
lose all the hopes of safety. Hannibal at first endeavored to avoid 
this route, by changing the direction of his march, and making a 
circuit round it. But he soon was forced to desist from that 
design; for the way on every side was utterly insuperable, 
through an accident of a singular kind, which is peculiar to the 
Alps. The snows of the former year, having remained un- 
melted upon the mountains, were now covered over by those 
that had fallen in the present winter. The latter, being soft, 
and of no great depth, gave an easy admission to the feet. But 
when these were trodden through, and the soldiers began to 
touch the snows that lay beneath, which were now become so 
firm that they would yield to no impression, their feet both fell 
at once from under them, as if they had been walking upon the 
edge of some high and slippery precipices. And this mischance 
drew after it a still worse accident. For when they struggled 
with their hands and knees to recover themselves from their fall, 
as the ground was everywhere extremely steep, they were then 
sure to slide away with greater violence and rapidity than be- 
fore ; carrying likewise with them whatever they had grasped 
for their support. The beasts also, that were loaded with the bag- 
gage, having, by their endeavors to rise again when they had 
fallen, broken the surface of the lower snow, remained closely 
wedged in the pits which they had made ; and by the weight of 
the burthens under which they lay, as well as from the unyield- 
ing firmness of the snows around them, were fixed immovably 
in the place. 
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' When this attempt was thus found to be impracticable, Han- 
nibal returned again to the narrow road which he had quitted ; 
and having removed the snow, he encamped at the entrance of 
it, and ordered the soldiers to make a firm and level way along 
the precipice itself. And this, with the expense of vast pains 
and labor, was at last effected : so that in one day's time, there 
was sufficient room for the horses and the beasts of burden to 
descend. These were immediately conducted down ; and hav- 
ing gained the plains, were sent away to pasture, in places where 
no snow had fallen. The Numidians were then commanded to 
enlarge the road, that the elephants might also pass. But so la- 
borious was the task, that though fresh men still succeeded to 
those that were fatigued, it was not without great difficulty that 
they completed it, in three days' continued toil : after which, 
these beasts came down the mountain ; being almost exhausted 
and spent with famine. For the tops of the Alps, which are 
covered through all seasons with perpetual snows, produce nei- 
ther tree nor pasture ; though the middle parts on both sides of 
them abound with woods and forests, and are proper to be culti- 
vated. Hannibal then descended last, with all the army; and 
thus on the third day gained the plains ; having lost great num- 
bers of his soldiers in the march, as well in passing rivers, as in 
the engagements which he was forced to sustain. Many of his 
men had also perished among the precipices of the Alps : and a 
far greater number of the horses, and beasts of burden. And 
having thus at last completed his journey from New Carthage, 
in five months time ; fifteen days of which were employed in 
passing over the Alps ; he now boldly entered the territory of 
the Insubrians, and the plains that are watered by the Po : 
though the whole of his infantry, that was left, amounted to no 
more than twelve thousand Africans, and eight thousand Span- 
iards ; and his cavalry, to six thousand only : as we learn from 
an account, that was engraven by his orders on a column near 
Lacinium. 

' The Carthaginian General, having now entered Italy with 
the forces which we have already particularly mentioned, at first 
encamped at the bottom of the Alps, that he might give some 
ease and refreshment to his troops. Indeed the present condi- 
tion of his army was miserable almost beyond expression. For 
besides the hardships which they had sustained from the difficul- 
ties of the way, both in ascending and descending the mountains, 
the want of such provisions as were necessary, and the diseases 
also which their bodies had contracted from neglect and filth, 
had changed them into spectacles of horror : while the greater 
part seemed voluntarily to sink beneath their sufferings, and 
even to reject all thoughts both of life and safety. For in a 
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march so long and difficult, it was utterly impossible to bring 
with them such supplies, as might fully satisfy the wants of so 
numerous an army ; and even those which they had brought 
were almost all lost among the precipices, with the beasts that 
carried them. This army, therefore, which, when it passed the 
Rhone, consisted of thirty-eight thousand foot, and eight thou- 
sand horse, was now reduced to less than half that number. 
The rest had perished among the mountains. And those that 
were left alive, were so much worn and altered by continued suf- 
ferings, that their appearance was scarcely human.' — Lib. III. 
Cap. V. VI. 

Such was the condition of the Carthaginian army, at the time 
immediately preceding the commencement of their conquests. 
The preparatory training, which has just been described, 
seems to have endowed them with the qualities of wolves, 
rather than of men, and thus to have enabled them to subdue 
the veteran armies of Rome in repeated battles, to overrun a 
great part of Italy, and to keep their foothold in that country 
for sixteen years. 

We ought not to quit the subject of the Alps, without 
pausing long enough to pay due homage to the modern exploit, 
which has been repeatedly performed, of ascending some of 
the high mountains, and particularly Mont Blanc, to the 
summit. This journey has now been achieved by about a 
score of individuals, of whom a great part are English, and 
two Americans, and whose names may be seen posted at some 
of the inns on the road to Chamouni. The enterprize is one of 
great danger and hardship, and since the small scientific har- 
vest, which it affords, has been reaped to the gleanings, by 
De Saussure, the only reward, which the adventurer now ob- 
tains, is the satisfaction of breathing ' the cold, thin atmos- 
phere,' of the highest point in Europe, at the expense of 
inflamed eyes and frozen extremities, the result of successive 
nights passed upon icy rocks, or snows, in a highly rarefied air. 
De Saussure's narrative is familiar to scientific readers, and 
that of our countrymen, Van Rensellaer and Howard, will 
be read with interest in the second volume of Prof. Silliman's 
Journal. 

With the inhabitants of the Alpine country, with Savoyards, 
.Swiss, and Tyrolese, — the book-reading, as well as the song- 
singing portions of the community are already well acquainted. 
Their simple, hardy and adventurous character, and frugal mode 
of life, have many charms for distant ears ; and the inflexible 
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spirit with which they have maintained their independence, is 
deserving of all praise. Nevertheless, a Swiss cottage is not a 
paradise in which one would wish to spend years, at least if 
we take as evidence the following picture of Mr. Brockedon, 
delineating the success of an attempt at a second night's sleep, 
after having failed in a first. 

' I returned to my poor woman's hut, and regretted that I had 
left it, as I should at least have been drier there than in the one, — 
I cannot say I either slept or sheltered in. For my breakfast, I 
drank some excellent milk, and ate a portion of a small loaf which 
I had brought with me from Val Tournanche. , Mid-day arrived 
with little alteration of weather : the snow had changed to rain 
only. 1 occasionally crawled out of an opening, nick-named a 
door, four feet high, which I was always obliged to re-enter 
backwards, because it opened against the slope of the mountain. 
The snow was now rapidly melting in the valley, but the moun- 
tains had had their wigs newly trimmed, as if the dressing were 
to serve a week. The guide again made his appearance, to say 
that the mules remained at Val Tournanche, and that to-morrow 
being Sunday they would not be allowed to travel ; they would 
therefore remain till Monday, and I must rest contented, if pos- 
sible, at least another night. The day passed drearily. I helped 
to boil the polenta, — milk and water, into which the flour of 
Indian corn was stirred ; and the whole seasoned with salt. If 
I had not seen it prepared, I should have eaten some ; but at 
the time my disgust exceeded my appetite. It was very 
cold ; yet we were obliged to economise the fuel, as we had very 
little within the chalet ; and the small stock of rhododendron, 
the only shrub at this elevation that supplies the fire, was soaked 
by the weather, which came on too suddenly, and at this early 
season too unexpectedly, to have induced the precaution of keep- 
ing a larger stock within. My poor and kind hostess frequently 
came to me, to know what I would have to eat, as if she had a 
choice of food. She procured for me during the day, three eggs ; 
except these she had nothing to give but milk and curds, and 
bread baked once a year ; at Michaelmas ; and baking day was 
nearly come round again. It was miserably cold : stamping my 
feet and slapping my hands, were the only means of warming 
them, for the fire was too scanty. The melted snow ran into the 
hut, and formed pools. To pass the time, I assisted in butter- 
making, rocking the youngest child to sleep, and writing letters 
to England ; my eyes smarted with the smoke of the wet shrub- 
wood, which I tried in vain to blow into a blaze. By way of a 
little variety, I was indulged with the squalls and disputations of 
the noisy children'. 

'I prepared for my second night's rest by placing the high end 
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of a form, with only two legs remaining, against another large 
stool which was generally used for a table. The lower end of 
my couch came as near the ashes of the hearth as with safety it 
could be put. Upon these a bundle of hay was thrown, and 
made a comfortable bed enough. Here I should have slept well, 
but a boisterous and overjoyed assembly of fleas prevented it : 
those of this hovel having, as I am conceited enough to fancy, 
given a grand entertainment, in honor of my coming, to the 
fleas of the other chalets ; and I verily believe not one refused 
the invitation. I of course was served up; and to judge of what 
remained of me, I think the rascals had gout enough to relish my 
being half smoked.' 

Mr. Brockedon is a believer .in the history of William Tell, 
and in the truth of the principal traditions concerning him, 
especially that of shooting the apple from his son's head. He 
founds his belief partly upon the antiquity of these traditions, 
and the fact that the arrow and apple are used as national 
emblems, and are engraved on rocks in different parts of Swit- 
zerland. He also finds stronger evidence of the truth of the 
event in the chapel of the Tellen platte, the rock at the foot 
of the Achsenberg, upon which Tell in the storm, is said to 
have leaped, when he escaped from the boat of Gesler. ' Only 
thirty years after Tell's death, which happened in the year 1358, 
this chapel was built to commemorate the event of his escape, 
and a series of pictures in fresco, upon the walls, represent the 
principal events of his life. Shooting at the apple on his son's 
head is one of this series. In the year of the completion of 
this chapel, 1388, at the general assembly of the people, there 
were present one hundred and fourteen persons, who had 
known Tell during his life. These would not have allowed a 
falsehood to be recorded, to aid by the addition of romance the 
immortal reputation of their countryman.' 

Of the works which stand at the head of this article, Brock- 
edon's ' Illustrations,' comprise a magnificent assemblage of 
engraved views of Alpine scenery, accompanied by a text 
agreeably written, and evincing historical knowledge and a talent 
for discriminating observation. His ' Excursions' form an 
entertaining itinerary, which, from its size, is more accessible 
to the public at large. Ebel's Switzerland embodies more 
focal information respecting the Alpine country, than any work 
of similar size that we have seen ; and the last edition con- 
siderably exceeds the former ones in the comprehensiveness 
of its details. 



